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THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI ADMINISTRATOR DEVELOPMENT ACADEMY 



The Administrator Development Academy is a thirty day intensive collaborative learning 
community experience inquiring into the theory and practice and personal qualities necessary to be 
an educational leader. The members of this collaborative learning community are educators 
nominated by their school leaders and mentored by them because they have been seen to have 
potential to be a future school leader. Members of the Academy as well as the teaching team and 
others have come to refer to the experience as the "ADA" or simply the "Academy." 

History of the Academy 

The Administrator Development Academy in the Autumn of 1996 is looking toward its 
twelfth annual convening in June and July of 1997. The Academy was first initiated in 1985 as a 
result of several trends. By 1985 it was clear nationally as well as regionally that the population 
of school administrators was aging. It was predicted from this demography that there would be a 
large turnover within five years and a great need for new school leaders to be prepared. A 
second impact on school leadership at that time was the stirring of dialogue from the President's 
Commission of 1983 which produced the document known as "A Nation At Risk." 

Accompanying this agenda setting was the effective schools research and the development of the 
proficiency testing movement in the states. A third factor in spurring the initiation of the 
Academy in 1985 was the redesign of the certification requirements for school leaders in Ohio. 

The emphasis had shifted from taking a course or two along with any Master's degree in 
education to an expectation of an extensive and specialized curriculum specifically designed to 
prepare educational leaders. The curriculum planning for such a professional preparation of 
administrators led to the creation of intensive and integrated experiences rather than isolated 
course work as in the past. 
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Fourth, the Educational Administration program at the University of Cincinnati had never 
systematically attempted to take a proactive recruiting approach to seeking out the "best" of 
potential leaders with help from professional school leaders through the nomination and 
recommendation process. There was a need to seek out the "best" and "brightest" for the benefit 
of schools and children. 

These four influences combined to frame the first design of the Administrator 
Development Academy. In its first convening the academy experience was largely an intense 
reading, lecture, and examination of the subject matter of administration. The study of practice 
involved evaluations of the home district programs by students. Attention to the process of the 
experience vis a vis the outcomes and products was needed. From this beginning a shift in 
emphasis from linear, product type of learning, to action, process and inquiry learning began. 

A major component added to the selection process of the Academy was the interview. 

The interview process was devised from some of the concepts of the Assessment Center program 
developed by Flersey and Blanchard. The concepts used to ground the interview are Commitment 
to Education, Communication Skills, Interpersonal Skills, Stress Tolerance, Breadth of Interests, 
Problem Solving Skills, and Listening Skill. The interview is a twenty minute experience with two 
interviewers working from a written set of questions with all answers by the applicant scripted. 
This is followed by an independent rating by the two interviews and a recommendation. The 
interview is only one part of the application process to determine the membership. 

Structure of the Academy 

The academy is organized and rebuilt as a learning experience every year. New members, 
mentors, changes in teaching team and innovations in methods and activities set the stage for a 
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renewed invention of the Academy experience. The curriculum is broadly formed but beyond the 
first day's agenda of the academy, the planning and replanning is a constant dialogue of the 
teaching team based upon the best of our experience and the unexpected developments of the 
Academy members interaction with the content and activities. Thus, the teaching experience 
within the academy is constantly new, constantly invented, and constantly spontaneous. 

Application Steps 

An application packet contains a nomination letter from the applicant's principal or 
supervisor, two other reference letters attesting to qualities of leadership, professional 
commitment, and academic aptitude, a letter of application, a resume, and a complete set of 
official transcripts. Upon completing the application packet, the applicant then schedules a time 
for the interview. Acceptance to the Academy is initiated by letter with a return mail confirmation 
by the applicant. 

The Academy Teaching Team 

The Academy Teaching Team is typically constituted of eight persons. Two persons are 
university professors who have responsibility for scheduling, resourcing, applications, and 
initiation of the Teaching Team's planning and implementation process. Six persons of the 
teaching team are former graduates of the Academy who have completed their degrees and 
certification and who are presently employed as school leaders. The Academy team is generally 
represented by secondary and elementary principals and assistant principals and a equitable 




representation of gender and race in order to represent and take advantage of a diversity of views 
in planning, instruction, and problem solving. 

The Academy Curriculum 

The Academy is an EXPERIENCE and not a set of activities or courses. The Academy 
is WHOLE AND INTERCONNECTED. The skills and issues addressed on the first day are 
relevant to the activities of the last day. The Academy is A LEARNING COMMUNITY. It 
becomes a shared experience and a model for the future school which the Academy graduate will 
lead. 



The Aims of the Academy are specified in the syllabus as: 

1 . Each learner will further his/her understanding of personal communications style 
and its contribution to the dynamics of group development and maintenance. 

2. Each learner will refine her/his philosophy of education and use that philosophy 
as a starting point in planning one's educational career. 

3. Each learner will understand the contribution of knowledge, concepts, research, 
and practice in educational administration and school leadership. 

4. Each learner will develop the skills of applying (1) concept, (2) self and group 
assessment data, and (3) organizational data to understand the practice of 
leadership in school settings. 

5. Each learner will develop the skills of action research to consider problems and 
issues by collecting information, analyzing data, and creating new understandings 
for leadership action. 

6. Each learner will develop skills of reflection through making personal sense of 
one’s learning experiences. 

7. Each learner will learn how to create a vision of a learning place of the future. 

8. Each learner will continually refine her/his perspective of an effective leader 
based upon new knowledge, experiences, and reflections. 
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9. Each learner will develop a portfolio that represents progress toward a "vision" 
of effective leadership, a personal assessment of her/his progress toward that 
vision, and a plan for continual growth. 

The Academy curriculum is dynamic and evolving throughout the 6 weeks period. It is 
also holistic and interconnected. Generally, the order of concepts introduced follows the 
following week-to-week itinerary: 

1st week: Interpersonal Communications; Team Building; Building the Learning 
Community. 

2nd week: Education of the Present and Future; Interaction with Practitioners 

3rd week: Vision Building for the Future School; Defining the Role of the School Leader 
of the Future. 

4th week: Leadership Style Analysis; Simulations, Role Play; Case Study Analysis 

5th week: Collaborative Inquiry Projects; Research as a basis of Inquiry, Practice a base 
of Inquiry; Theory as a basis of Inquiry; Personal knowledge as a basis of Inquiry. 

6th week: Personal Portfolio Development; Self Assessment and Feedback; Planning for 
Further Learning. 

Several central themes are woven throughout the Academy experience. The 
Academy is a total experience of these themes, met in every activity and every interaction. By this 
qualitatively rich experience, members of the Academy are invited and encouraged to take back 
their learning and to become the empowered educational leader which they always knew deeply 
that they wanted to be. 

In the four subsequent sections of this paper /’Communication,” “Collegiality,” “Authentic 
Leadership,” and “Adult Learning Theory,” the major recurring themes and their supporting 
themes and components are explored. These themes and components represent a dynamic rather 
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than a practical plan (or curriculum) for the Administrator Development Academy. Critical 
inspection, analysis, and evaluation of what’s needed and what works in the early development of 
preservice school administrators is an on-going process among Academy faculty. 

Each of the four sections draws on both the related theory and research and each writer’s 
personal experience as an Academy participant and faculty member. 

Communication 

Communication, the simple concept of sharing one’s ideas and feelings with others is the 
major component of the administrator’s daily work. The simplicity of the idea of transmitting and 
receiving information and beliefs belies the complex and complicated social milieu in which one’s 
sharing occurs. Robert Flinchbaugh (1993) illustrates the intricate nature of communication within 
an educational culture. 

Administrators believe that no matter what they do or how hard they try, 
they cannot prevent or eliminate communication problems entirely because people expect 
too much information and too many opportunities to engage in discussions. Even when 
people are relatively pleased with the amount of discussion that occurs within an 
organization, there is ample opportunity for communication to become a culprit in irritated 
organizational relationships (p. 450). 

Flinchbaugh (1993) continues, “In addition, communication problems may be partly 
caused by the philosophies people have about communicative relationships, by poor 
communication techniques, and by the kind of information.. ,available”(p. 450). 

The critical extent of competent, efficient, and decisive interpersonal communication is 
grounded in the nature of the relationships that exist between the actors. Stephen Covey (1991) 
explains the importance of relationships to successful communication. 

The crucial dimension in communication is the relationship. Many troublesome 
knots develop in communication lines because of poor interpersonal relations. When 
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relationships are strained, we must be very carefUl about the words we use or we risk 
giving offense, causing a scene, or being misunderstood. When relationships are poor, 
people become suspicious and distrustful, making a man “an offender for a word” instead 
of attempting to interpret the meaning and intent of his words. 

On the other hand, when the relationship is unified and harmonious, we can almost 
communicate without words. Where there is high trust and good feelings, we don’t have 
to “watch our words” at all. We can smile or not and still communicate meaning and 
achieve understanding. When the relationship is not well established, a chapter of words 
won’t be sufficient to communicate meaning because meanings are not found in words - 
they are found in people. 

The key to effective communications is the one-on-one relationship. The moment 
we enter into this special relationship with another person, we begin to change the very 
nature of our communication with them. We begin to build trust and confidence in each 
other (p. 112). 



In practical terms, the Academy emphasizes the application of trust and trust 
building skills in conjunction with interpersonal communication skills towards the development of 
caring relationships between the participants. An effective interpersonal relationship is the 
cornerstone upon which quality communication is constructed. The academy accomplishes these 
objectives through the utilization of both small, 2-12 members, and large group interaction. The 
small groups are able to intimately explore techniques such as active listening, paraphrasing, and 
listening for understanding and apply these skills while learning. In addition, the Academy 
provides opportunities to practice skills in sharing of interests, beliefs, research, readings, work, 
opinions, and feelings, as well as providing opportunities to share personal reflections on daily 
events. Through this sharing members of the academy learn to value one another and build trust 
among one another. The valuing and trusting of others strengthen and unite the Academy 
participants. The participants become productive, cooperative, and skilled in interpersonal 




communication. 



During the first few days of the academy experience, an exciting paradigm shift occurs. 

The Academy participants begin to recognize and understand themselves as an interdependent 
unit rather than as a group of individuals. The Academy participants treat one another with 
greater kindness and are better able to be fair in their interpersonal dealings. They begin to 
recognize a spiritual bond between one another, adding an intimacy to the Academy experience, 
bringing the participants together, forming a learning community. Academy members begin to 
speak to be understood as well as listen to understand and learn. 

The paradigm shift is the precursor of explicit change. The evolution and augmentation of ' 
interpersonal relationships are followed by a proportionate augmentation and evolution in 
interpersonal communications. Not surprisingly, the growth and development of these 
interpersonal skills lead to simultaneous growth and development in the areas of collegiality, 
valuing of diversity, interdependence, visioning and reflective practices, as well as discovery 
learning and andragogy. The maturation of personal relations is the fundamental presence of 
continuous improvement. Relationships are the sine qua non for positive change and innovation. 
The strength of the Academy and the Academy experience develops directly from the caring 
relationships among the participants. 



Collegiality 

Collegiality to most educated people is a familiar term, a concept with a positive connotation 
but likely an amorphous meaning. It may be taken merely as the equivalent of camaraderie or even 
congeniality in the workplace (Barth, 1990). Probably most understand it to be a relationship among 
professional sorts of people, a sense one has for one’s fellow workers, or possibly someone with whom 
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deeply felt interests are shared. Judith Warren Little (1990) offers, however, that much “that passes for 
collegiality in many settings does not add up to much” (p. 509). 

For some writers and researchers in the field of education (Little 1985, 1987, 1990, 1993; 
Goodlad, 1984; Johnson, 1988; Lieberman, 1988; Rosenholtz, 1989;Lortie, 1975; Sergiovanni, 1992; 
Barth, 1992 and others) the concept of collegiality has taken on some new and much deeper shades of 
meaning for teachers, administrators, and their schools. In fact, these thinkers believe collegiality to be 
a key if not a necessary factor in efforts at school reform and improvement and in breaking the cycle of 
isolation and the norm of self-reliance (Little, 1985) that too often "hamstrings" teachers and 
administrators in our schools. 

Little (1985) defines two norms which change the prevailing perspective on professional 
improvement from individual to organizational where continuous improvement is a shared 
undertaking: the norm of collegiality, the expectation of shared work, and the norm of 
continuous improvement, the expectation of analysis, evaluation, and experimentation on 
substantive matters of curriculum and instruction. In contrast to educators operating 
independently with weak ties to one another, Little suggests two key factors to continuous 
improvement in schools: 1) strong ties among those sharing the work and 2) true 
interdependence as a condition of the work and its success. She refers to this simply as “joint 
work” (pp 511-13). 

Practices in the Administrator Development Academy aim in all ways to model 
and achieve authentic collegial relationships and practices among participants. Virtually no work 
is accomplished alone in the Academy unlike most preparation programs and all too many 
schools. 

Participants are led always to one another as resources through the cyclical practices of 
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the Academy. Relationships are intentionally cultivated among participants (and faculty as well). 
This is accomplished in part through daily warm-ups and shared reflections on their work 
together, their readings, and writings - working gradually, intentionally toward allowing others to 
know them along with getting to know their colleagues. The product of successful relationships is 
trust, and trust is the currency of successful working relationships in virtually all professional and 
social arenas. Stephen Covey (1989) suggests that relating well to others, getting to know their 
views and needs intentionally in a variety of ways is necessary to working successfully with others 
in an organization. 

An extension of the belief in and practice of the active cultivation of strong personal 
relationships among all participants is the concept of seeking out diversity. Beyond 
accommodation and mere tolerance of human diversity, Academy practices aim to invest 
participants with the knowledge that diversity is strength. Diverse views, knowledge, and 
skills allow communities and especially communities of learners to develop more full and inclusive 
solutions to problems and more thorough understanding of issues. 

When forming work groups of all kinds in the Academy, participants are led to seek out 
for instance, “...people you have not become acquainted with thus far in the Academy”; or “... 
people you haven’t worked with before”; or “... someone you’d like to get to know better”; or “... 
people who will bring diversity to your group in light of age, professional experience, gender, 
ethnicity, instructional level taught, etc.” (McCafferty, 1994). Through encouraging the seeking 
out of diversity Academy practices aim toward the realization for all participants of the need in a 
learning community to recognize and incorporate the strength that true diversity brings to virtually 
any problem solving effort. 
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Through developing an appreciation of the strength inherent in seeking diverse views, 
experience, understanding, and capabilities, the Academy aims to develop among participants a 
realization and a full appreciation of those others as invaluable resources. This is accomplished 
through a variety of practical experiences throughout the six weeks of the Academy with working 
interdependent^ with those diverse others. In the typical preservice administrator preparation 
program and far too often in schools, we fail to tap the vast resource of our fellow students and 
educators (Anderson, 1991; Bridges, 1992). As Little (1990) points out, the typical sorts of 
interactions among educators tend to lead away from collegial relations and toward isolation. 
Story telling and selective sharing of knowledge and skills among educators serve to turn 
educators away from interdependence, extending the norm of isolation leaving veterans and 
neophytes alike to sink or swim on their own. 

Truly interdependent work, what Little calls joint work, is the linchpin of authentic 
collegiality and a function of the belief that two heads are better than one. This fact is 
reinforced at every turn in the work participants engage in during the Academy. Working most 
often in groups of six (but also in two’s, three’s, four’s, and as many as twelve) participants 
perform no work in isolation beyond the act of silent reading. All work is joint work. 

From the first simple introductions in the large group (now some 54 participants) to the intensive 
inquiry projects, participants depend increasingly on one another and gradually come to the 
realization that more and better results can be accomplished working together (rather than alone) 
and that working in isolation is not only inefficient but counter-productive in virtually any learning 
community. 

The inquiry group projects which occur during the fourth and fifth weeks of the Academy 
are the center piece of the work in the Academy and embody the form and content of all the 
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behaviors, beliefs, and practices the Academy hopes to impart to participants. The inquiry group 
work engages groups of six participants each in an intensive truly collegial work experience that 
explores the key elements or planks of a vision for successful schools of the future developed by 
the participants. This all important work effort spans approximately a week-and-a-half. Each 
group must present the results of their work by some medium or another. While written 
documents have been the almost exclusive product, participants are encouraged to consider film 
and other media to capture and communicate their final products. Groups must also devise a 
means of “communicating the results of their research that both informs and involves their 
audience.” 

Another important “end piece” of the inquiry work in the Academy is a process of giving 
and receiving feedback one inquiry group to another. Participants become acquainted with the 
concept and processes of giving and receiving feedback through practice. Each team is paired 
with another team to give feedback according to a request for specific feedback (and only that 
specific feedback). Each team is then paired with another (and different) team to receive feedback 
as they have specifically requested based on that other team’s review of their group product. 

This represents in terms of collegial exchanges the process of analysis and evaluation which is a 
critical (and often neglected) piece of any improvement process. Academy participants follow 
prescribed steps in each of the several processes in pursuing these rounds of giving and receiving 
feedback. 

It might be said that the Academy experience aims to instill not only the knowledge and 
skills of working collegially but also the inclination to do so - as a leader and as a follower. With 
the recognition among school leaders that no one person leads a school alone (Barth, 1990) , it 
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would seem not only desirable but clearly necessary to train virtually all educators in the manner 
that the Academy aims to initiate prospective school leaders. 
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Increasingly, school administrators are expected to lead schools in processes that call for 
authentic collegial interactions among teachers and administrators. One of the best examples of 
this may be in middle schools that follow the tenants of middle school philosophy as promoted by 

i 

the National Middle School Association (NMSA). In these schools teams of educators are 
responsible for large groups of students and fully responsible for the educational program for 
those students from giving shape to and implementing a truly integrated curriculum to the annual 
and daily schedules for the use of space and time by faculty and students. Leaders in middle 
schools must possess an appreciation for collegial organization and the knowledge and skills to 
contribute to its success (This We Believe, 1995). 

Another example may be the Cincinnati Public Schools whose superintendent 
announced in September of 1996 (Cincinnati Enquirer, September 4, 1996) that long range plans 
for the district called (seemingly ironically) for the abolition of middle schools. Over the next five 
years the plan is for all schools in the district (with the exception of selected magnet schools) to 
establish teaching teams leading a family of students in multi-aged groupings with those 
teams responsible for the educational program, the scheduling of space and time, and the use of 
instructional funds. These teams would be entirely accountable for the success of those students. 
This represents, of course, in some ways not the abolition of middle schools so much as 
the extension of the application of the middle school organizational philosophy and practices 
across grade levels K - 12. 

Schools organized in this manner will be better served by a leader trained in the 
behaviors, beliefs, and practices the Academy aims to impart. Traditional preservice administrator 
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behaviors, beliefs, and practices the Academy aims to impart. Traditional preservice administrator 
training could not hope to begin to prepare prospective school administrators for the challenge of 
working successfully, collegially, interdependently in such organizational settings. William Foster 
(1989) writes that in order to practice a form of leadership, one must have experienced it. In the 
Academy participants gain the experience of working collegially with a group roughly the size of 
a typical school faculty. They take with them from the Academy the knowledge and 
skills that will allow them to translate their Academy experience to their further studies 
and in their workplaces. 

Authentic Leadership 

Authentic leadership emphasizes the practical application of the skills involved in school 
leadership in real-life settings. The entire philosophy of the Academy aims at working as individuals and 
groups under similar situations as would be found in practice. Through these situations the Academy 
strives to allow the participants to put theory into practice, reflect on the outcome, and then to learn 
and grow from that experience. 

Vision and Visioning 

One of the first development projects is to initiate and create an individual's personal vision of 
education and leadership within that vision. From that humble beginning, one then starts to learn 
methods through which to share and develop that vision within a group, so that the group will own that 
vision. Group development of the vision is termed visioning, or some call it "visioneering." 

The participants start the Academy experience writing a short philosophy of education. As the 
participants gain a knowledge base on which to lean, develop leadership skills, and learn to reflect on 
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what is happening, they are asked to refine and rewrite that philosophy. This personal philosophy 
development is ongoing throughout the six weeks. 

According to the 1996 Academy Syllabus, one of the aims of the Academy is to have the 
"learner refine her/his philosophy of education and use that philosophy as a starting point in planning 
one's educational career." 

Covey (1991) describes the developing process in general and in that describes the vision 
process and many processes of the Academy, when he writes: 

The following development process should be an integral part of any ongoing training 
program: First, capture the content of the material, the essence of what is presented - seeking 
first to understand the principles. Second, expand on what you have learned - adding your own 
ideas and thoughts. Third, teach the material - sharing what you have learned with others to 
increase understanding, to create common vocabulary for change, and to unlock the 
perceptions that others have of you. Fourth, to apply the principles - putting them to the test in 
your immediate circumstances. And fifth, to monitor the results. All real growth is 
characterized by this step-by-step developmental process (p.71). 

As an outcome, the Academy participant "will develop a portfolio that represents progress 
toward a vision of effective leadership, a personal assessment of her/his progress toward that vision, 
and a plan for continual growth" (1996 syllabus). 

Visioning is learning the process that allows one to develop a shared vision. This is a group 
process, in which the Academy members develop the "future school," its ideals, and all aspects of that 
school. The Covey process mentioned above is even more important as a step-by-step guide in the 
group process. In this particular case, the experience of the process is more important than the end- 
product. Dr. John Hill (Hill, 1992) terms it visioneering and says it includes: the nature of groups, 
group stages of development from a collective to a bonded collegial community, the nature of 
communications, problem solving, and the dynamics of consensus decision-making (p.68). 

The process is what allows the participant to put theory into practice, and then allows one to 
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reflect on the experience before it is attempted a second time. Constant improvement and development 
is the process, which is much more important than the product, the participants must learn about 
themselves, and they must learn how to work together. That is all part of the process. 

Reflective Practice 

A number of recent authors (Hart, 1993; Osterman & Kottkamp, 1993; and Schon, 1987) 
believe that one way to connect theory with actual practice is through personal reflection, and then 
developing a plan to train administrators to better use reflection in their practice. 

In Bennis' book. On Becoming a Leader (1989), he states that "true understanding comes from 
reflecting on your experience" and feels that is essential to knowing oneself. For a theory as to the use 
and importance of reflection, one needs to examine Kolb's 1984 experiential learning cycle, and the 
thought that while experience is the basis for learning, learning cannot take place without reflection 
(Osterman & Kottkamp, 1993). Thus both the practitioner and the theorist explain the need for 
reflection in developing leaders, and thus school administrators. 

It is important to examine two models of reflection for comparison of similarities and 
differences. The first is Schon's 1983) reflection-in-action: the ability to reflect and 
to act while the situation is unfolding and occurring. Boud, Keogh, & Walker, (1985) offer a theory of 
stages and processes. These theories provide a model for learning which is based on experience, and 
present an understanding of reflection for the practitioner, yet based on theory. Hart (1993) feels that 
"another positive impact on professional practice of the skill and knowledge acquired during reflection 
is an increase in awareness and sensitivity to one's own thinking and values. This awareness makes self- 
consciousness and improved thinking more likely" (p.217). 

During the Academy experience, the participants learn about reflection and put the process into 
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Other methods of reflection are also used throughout the Academy, such as guided reflection, 
group reflection, and instrument feedback which offers participants more information about their own 
leadership styles. Even the written philosophy is a form of written reflection, and this allows the 
participants to constantly revisit, review, and re-assert their philosophies. 

The reflective process is examined and eventually each participants are invited to develop their own 
style of personal reflection. The early attempts directed by the Academy are much more structured until 
the reflection process is understood and begins to take on a more personal value. 

External Inputs 

External inputs are made up of all of the materials and information that come before the 
participants of the Academy both intentionally and unintentionally. One of the difficult aspects of the 
external inputs is to use books and articles which can allow an individual to develop their own style and 
personality within their philosophy of education. For that reason the Academy uses some self- 
development materials rather than a lot of school administrator textbooks. 

With those thoughts in mind, the following texts have been used in recent years: 

Covey, S, (1991). Principle Centered Leadership. New York: Simon and Schuster. 

Glasser, W. (1992). The Quality School. 2nd edition. New York: Harper Perennial. 

Jung, C. (1985). Interpersonal Communications. Tuxedo, New York: Xicom Press. 

Kowalski, T. (19951. Case Studies on Educational Administration. 

2nd edition. New York: Longman. 

Rollins, A. (1992). Awaken the Giant Within. New York: Simon and Schuster. 

Sergiovanni, T. (1995). The Principalship: A Reflective Practice Perspective. 3rd 
edition. Boston: Allyn and Bacon. 
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The books deal with communications, goal-setting, reflection, positive thinking, and other 
personal development aspects, as well as some thoughts on leadership from Glasser and Sergiovanni. 
The last two authors offer an educational perspective to the other thoughts and books. 

External inputs also include practitioner panels, Academy-alumni instructors, simulations 
(UCEA fall and winter in-baskets), case studies (from Kowalski or real-life situations from 
practitioners), and of course, the knowledge and diverse backgrounds brought to the Academy by the 
participants. That diversity is built into the Academy through student-selection and having many 
districts helping to widen the pool 



Adult Learning Theory 

Pedagogy, the art, science or profession of teaching, literally means instructing youth. 
Pedagogue, from the Greek term paidagogos, was a slave who escorted children to school. 

Today its meaning has evolved to school master or teacher. Andragogy, on the other hand, is the 
instruction of adults (Knowles, 1980, 1984). According to Knowles (1980, 1984) four key 
considerations in differentiating pedagogy and andragogy are 1) the learner’s self concept and 
teachers’ concepts of learners, 2) role of experiences, 3) readiness to learn, and 4) orientation to 
learning. Education for youth focuses on the future alone. Adult learning incorporates the 
backgrounds and experiences of the learners in creating relationships between new knowledge and 
prior knowledge. Knowles (1980) differentiates between pedagogy and andragogy by stressing 
that an adult learner is to be treated as an adult, treated as a self-directing person, treated with 
respect. Creating relationships with prior and new knowledge and giving consideration for the 
adult learner establishes andragogy as student-centered and problem-oriented (Knowles, 1980). 
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Two additional criteria for successful adult instruction are an examination and 
understanding of adult learning styles and the stages of adult development. Academy participants 
may know what method for learning works best for them, but they may not know why. They may 
not be conscious of others’ individual styles. Incorporated into Academy activities are the 
utilization of formal assessments of learning styles, leadership styles and conflict management 
styles. The Myers-Briggs Personality Type Indicator, the Learning Style Inventory by David Kolb 
and the Kiersey Temperament Sorter are used to assist the participants in identifying their 
individual styles. An additional benefit is the sharing and accounting of individual styles among 
Academy participants to enhance understanding and facilitate harmony in group activities. The 
use of formal analysis such as Leadership Styles by Northwest Regional Educational Lab and the 
Thomas-Kilmann Conflict Instrument created by Kenneth Thomas and Ralph Kilmann provide 
aspiring administrators insight on their individual styles and dominant styles they will encounter in 
the Academy and in administrative work. Self discoveries from formalized assessments such as 
these mentioned have proven valuable learning experiences for all Academy members. 

Lawler’s (1991) research supports Knowles definition of andragogy as it applies to the age 
of the learner and emphasizes that fluid intelligence, memorizing information and acquiring new 
knowledge excels in youth; whereas, crystallized intelligence, proficiency at evaluating and 
applying information related to experiences and accumulated knowledge increases with age. Many 
Academy activities promote the synthesizing of information, and participants respond positively to 
opportunities to relate the information to personal experiences and assimilate it individually and in 
groups. In daily sessions participants also have the opportunity to reflect on what they learned and 
how their perspective and assumptions were altered by what was learned and how it was learned. 
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Consistent with the tenants of adult learning theory, such practices lead to growth toward 
heightened self-concept and self-directedness in adult learners. 

Lawler, (1988, 1991) identifies, defines and provides specific indicators for nine principles 
of adult education. They include 1) establishing a climate of respect, 2) working in a collaborative 
mode of learning, 3) building on the experience of the participant, 4) fostering critical, reflective 
thinking, 5) addressing problem identification and problem solving, 6)learning for action, 

7) learning in a participative environment, 8) empowering participants, and 9) directing learning 
for oneself. Comparing Academy practices with Lawler’s principles further substantiates the 
successful formula implemented in the Administrator Development Academy. 

Each year the Academy site is carefully selected with consideration for physical and social 
needs of the participants. The site is frequently within a school located near the University of 
Cincinnati campus. From the opening day exercises to the closing day celebration, a climate of 
respect is established and maintained. The instructional team continually models Academy 
behavior and any breakdowns in the climate are addressed as needed daily in large or small group 
sessions. Every Academy activity except individual reading is accomplished through cooperative 
learning. Consensus building activities and other interpersonal communication skills are learned 
and practiced repeatedly during the first week promote successful collaboration among all 
participants. Throughout the six weeks the strengths of the adult learners are heightened by 
incorporating activities that are always focused in part on the personal and professional 
experiences of each participant. 

Problem identification and problem solving are also fundamental to adult education and 
administrative preparation. Academy participants are given opportunities to examine issues and 
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develop solutions ranging from case studies posed by Kowalski (1995) to the creation of a vision 
by all participants of the school of the future. 

Closely aligned to the problem identification and solving is action learning. Academy 
participants participate in an elementary principal simulation involving in-basket activities for fall, 
winter and spring. These coordinated role plays offer additional opportunities to assess a 
situation, take action, reflect on the results and apply new insight in subsequent exercises. 

Because adult learning thrives in a participative environment, Academy members are given many 
opportunities to create program components and then test and evaluate them. In large and small 
group activities participants engage in a great variety of learning experiences many of which they 
design according to their own interests and needs in keeping with adult learning theory. 

The culmination of Academy activities is the empowerment of the participants to influence 
or change their environments. Whether the individual goes forward from the Academy experience 
to acquire administrative certification and positions or returns to the classroom, each goes 
equipped to make a difference. The skills they have acquired, including collaboration, reflective 
thinking, problem identification and solving, and respect for self and others, equips each 
participant for self-directed learning, so vital to all life long learners, so crucial to effective 
educational administrators. 



Having evolved over the last twelve years, the Administrator Development Academy continues to 
grow and improve. Originally designed for 30 participants and four university professors, the Academy 
now accommodates 54 participants led by a truly collaborative team of eight - two university 
professors and six clinical adjunct professors. The Academy now has turned its collective back on the 
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constraints of traditional instruction relying instead on the personal and professional motivation and 
integrity of the participants to grow into the knowledge and skills of educational administration. The 
process of identification and induction of candidates now involves dozens of school districts, 
approximately eighty applicants annually, and about twenty Academy alumni participating in the 
selection processes. 

The Academy has grown not only in size but in influence in the university. Academy graduates 
entering full and part-time degree and certification programs take their knowledge, skills, and new 
approaches to learning with them to course work in a variety of university programs. The energy and 
demand for more democratic processes in learning have been felt in every program in the college of 
education. With the newly installed requirement that all educational administration students be 
inducted through the six week Academy experience, the influence of the ADA and its alumni will 
continue to grow and stretch its influence and impact on the university. As more and more alumni 
enter leadership roles in schools, the network of practicing administrators also continues to grow. This 
network constitutes not only firm and trusting connections among innovative educators but an ever 
broadening set of opportunities for Academy alumni. Academy alumni working in leadership roles in 
schools report that they prefer Academy alumni to fill most any opening in their schools. 

For now and for the near future the ADA offers a viable and productive alternative approach to the 
introduction of future educational leaders to the behaviors, beliefs, and practices that necessary for 
success in schools. These behaviors, beliefs, and practices once learned are not likely “to be left at the 
school house door” (Barth, 1990) as Academy alumni take formal leadership positions. The Academy 
spirit and influence thus continues to grow and serve schools in their efforts toward continuous 
improvement. 
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